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Senate Group Scans 
Profit - Sharing Plans 


Advocated as Means of Increasing 
the Purchasing Power of 
Working Masses 


MANY PROGRAMS EXAMINED 


Despite Long History, Relatively Few 
Employees in this Country Are 
Affected by Schemes 














For a number of years, especially since 
the depression of 1929, many plans have 
been brought forward to increase the pur- 
chasing power of the great masses of 
American consumers. It has been argued 
that the principal reason why the country 
does not enjoy a high level of prosperity 
is that these millions do not have suffi- 
cient money to purchase all the goods 
that the farms and factories can produce. 
A number of measures have been adopted 
with the purpose of increasing mass pur- 
chasing power. The farm program en- 
deavors to give the farmers more money 
by paying them subsidies. The wages-and- 
hours law is an attempt to increase the 
income of the lowest-paid group of work- 
ers. The payments for relief and public 
works are other instances of governmental 
action to increase general purchasing 
power. Manufacturers have been urged 
to reduce the prices of their goods so that 
consumers may purchase more of them. 
These, and a dozen other proposals, have 
been made in an attempt to solve the 
central economic problem of our time. 


Profit-Sharing Proposed 


During the last few weeks, considerable 
attention has been given to another plan 
to increase general purchasing power. It 
is a proposal that employers institute a 
system of profit-sharing for their workers 
by which each year the employees would 
receive part of the profits of the various 
organizations. Senator Vandenberg of 
Michigan has long been an advocate of 
such a plan, and last spring he introduced 
a resolution in the Senate calling for a 
study ot the whole subject. The resolu- 
tion was adopted and a subcommittee of 
the Senate Finance Committee was ap- 
pointed, with Senators Vandenberg, Her- 
ring, and Johnson of Colorado as members. 
The committee began its hearing a few 
weeks ago and since that time a number 
of the leading industrialists of the nation 
have given their views on the subject of 
profit-sharing. Some of these men repre- 
sent organizations which have profit-shar- 
ing plans in operation; others represent 
business and industry in general. 

Profit-sharing is not advanced as a cure- 
all by its advocates. No system of profit- 
sharing could be sufficiently extensive to 
provide the additional purchasing power 
which is essential to a high level of pros- 
perity. But, it is contended, the ability of 
workers to consume goods would be greatly 
increased if a fairly large number of em- 
ployers would institute profit-sharing pro- 
grams and distribute part of their profits 
to workers, instead of retaining them or 
dividing them among the owners of busi- 
ness and industry. Thus, if each worker 
in an industry were to receive a payment, 
in addition to his regular wage, he would 
be able to purchase more goods and in 
this way contribute to the general prosper- 
ity of industry. 

There are, of course, other reasons why 
profit-sharing has been adopted. It is ar- 
gued that by holding out to workers the 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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are personally unworthy. 


What We May Do 


Foreign news these days does not make pleasant reading. As the American sees it, 
things have not been going well in Europe or Asia. The of violence and 
militarism have been getting the upper hand. Worse yet, intolerance has raised its 
head in Germany and elsewhere, and helpless men, women, and children have been 
treated with a barbarity seldom witnessed among civilized peoples. However much 
we may dislike these things, though, there is not very much that we can do about it. 
Germany is, after all, outside our jurisdiction. So is Japan. So is Italy. So is Rus- 
sia. When, in any of these countries, helpless peoples are suppressed or tortured be- 
cause they are not liked by the ruling classes, we may regret it, but that is about as 
far as we can go. We lack the power to force foreigners to do as we think they 
should. 

There is something we can do, however. We may see to it that the things we 
abhor do not occur in our own country. That is a big job. If we can make certain 
that intolerance cannot show its head in this land of 130,000,000 people, we will have 
done a remarkable thing. If we see to it that the people of America are free, that 
none of them are oppressed or mistreated, that prejudice against races and nationalities 
and religions is wholly avoided, we will have established a civilization of which we 
may be proud, and we will have done much for the whole world by standing out as 
an example. 

The best way for each individual American to be sure that the country is free 
from ugly intolerance and race discrimination is to make himself free from them. Each 
person, whether he is young or old, has a chance to help make America the land of 
tolerance and freedom which we want it to be. If anyone hears a slur against Jews 
or against Negroes or against any religion or any national group or against any race 
which is in a minority and which sometimes suffers injustice, it is his duty as an 
American citizen to rebuke the slurs and to stand above them. That is the way that 
we can best show our dislike of the thing that is happening in Germany. We can best 
prove that we do not like it by seeing that nothing even slightly resembling it occurs 
in the United States. The very best way to see that it does not happen here is to 
keep it from getting even the slightest start. No one needs to associate with any 
individual whom he does not like or whose conduct he does not amnrove, out let 
each person be judged on his own personal merits. Let no one be d’.criminated against 
because of his race or his color or his religion. When we discriminate, let us dis- 
criminate in favor of those who are individually meritorious and against those who 


forces 


When we let race or religion or national prejudices enter 
into the picture, we are false to the spirit and principles of our country. 


Attention of Nation 
Turned Toward Lima 


United States to Use Pan Amer- 
ican Conference to Restate 
Latin American Policy 


INCREASED TRADE IS SOUGHT 


Stress to Be Placed on Monroe Doctrine 
in Light of Changed Conditions 
Throughout World 














On December 9 an important interna- 
tional conference will be held at Lima, 
capital of Peru. All the independent na- 
tions of North and South America will 
send representatives. The delegation from 
the United States will include Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull and Alfred M. Landon, 
candidate of the Republican party for the 
presidency in 1936. This will not be the 
first of the Pan American conferences. It 
will be the eighth. The nations of the 
Americas have formed the habit of getting 
together once in five years. The last con- 
ference before this was held at Monte- 
video, Uruguay, in 1933. 


An Important Meeting 


The conference this year is attracting 
more attention, however, than such meet- 
ings ordinarily do. The explanation lies 
in the disturbed condition of international 
politics. The nations of Europe and Asia 
are either at war or are threatened by war. 
Everyone knows that a disturbance in 
those continents is a possibility—a disturb- 
ance which will interfere seriously with the 
trade of the United States and other coun- 
tries whether they are at war or not. Since 
our trade relations with the Old World are 
so uncertain, it is natural that there should 
be increased interest in developing trade 
with the other American countries. Many 
people are thinking that conditions may be 
such in Europe and Asia during the coming 
vears that we cannot depend much upon 
them for our markets and for the goods we 
need. Why, then, should we not increase 
our trade with Latin America and develop 
North and South America into an independ- 
ent unit so that, if necessary, the Amer- 
icas can get along even though things go to 
smash in the Old World. 

Recent events have also raised ques- 
tions about the security of the Western 
Hemisphere. Germany, Japan, and Italy 
have been expanding by conquest, and, 
since last September when the Munich 
agreement was signed, many Americans 
have feared that German expansion might 
know no bounds, that drunk with her mili- 
tary success, she might eventually try to 
gain a foothold in South America. Few 
people believe that within the near future 
either the Germans, the Italians, or the 
Japanese will undertake to send armies and 
navies to conquer South American terri- 
tory, but many think it possible that, 
through propaganda, these nations may 
try to establish fascist governments to the 
south of us, and then exert such influence 
over these fascist governments as to make 
them, in effect, allies. Hence there is a 
growing feeling in this country that not 
only should we try to increase our trade 
with Latin America, but that we should 
also try to develop closer political ties so 
as to render the Western Hemisphere less 
susceptible to attack of any kind from 
Europe or Asia. 

With the notion, then, that our relations 
With the other American countries have 
become very much more important to us 
than they have been in the past, many 
people are looking expectantly to the Lima 
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conference with the idea that progress 
toward the cementing of friendship and the 
development of trade may be made at this 
convention. 


Trade with Latin America 


But what may reasonably be expected of 
this conference? How important are our 
trade relations with Latin America, and 
how may trade be best developed? How 
real is the threat to our Monroe Doctrine, 
and what, if anything, can we do about 
it? In order to focus attention more clearly 
upon some of these important problems, we 
shall deal with the general subject of the 
Lima conference and of our Latin Amer- 
ican relations in question-and-answer form. 

How important is the trade of the 
United States with the Latin American 
nations, particularly with South Amer- 
ica? 

Of all the things which the American 
people buy from abroad, the Latin Amer- 
ican nations, that is, the countries south 
of the United States, including Central 
and South America, supply about a fifth. 
These countries purchase about a sixth of 
all the goods which Americans sell abroad. 
Only about half of this trade, however, is 
with the republics of South America. Dur- 
ing the year 1937-1938, our sales of goods 
to all of South America came to consider- 
ably less than a tenth of all our sales 
to foreign countries. As a market for our 
goods, the entire continent of South Amer- 
ica is only a little more than half as im- 
portant as Great Britain, and during the 
last few years the people of the United 
States have sold to South America only 
about two-thirds as much as to Canada. 
While, therefore, our trade with our neigh- 
bors to the south means a great deal to us, 
its importance can be overestimated. The 
bulk of our trade is now, as it has always 
been, with Europe. Europe, Canada, and 
Japan are our best customers and the most 
important suppliers of the things we need 
from abroad. 


What are the prospects of greatly in- 
creasing our trade with Latin America? 

It is possible that there may be a very 
considerable increase, though there are 
difficulties in the way of a really big trade 
expansion. For one thing, most of the 
inhabitants of the Central and South Amer- 
ican countries are very poor. Carleton 
Beals says in his book, “The Coming 
Struggle for Latin America,” that 70 per 
cent of all the Latin Americans are not 
users of so-called civilized goods. They 
make their own clothing and raise nearly 
all that they eat. They do not buy any 
foreign materials, and cannot do so until 
their economic situation changes. Changes 
in the living standards of primitive peo- 
ples like these, many of them living in 
jungles and in remote rural areas, do not 
come quickly. Therefore, for a long time, 
the foreign market in South America will 
be confined to only a fraction of the people. 


Products Sold 


There is this further difficulty from the 
standpoint of United States trade: The 
people of the South American countries 
must sell their products before they can 
buy any from abroad. They will buy 
from people who are taking their goods. 
Now it happens that the chief exports of 
most of the South American countries are 
farm products, and there is a limit to the 
amount of these things the people of the 
United States can buy. The chief exports 
of Argentina, for example, are corn, lin- 
seed, wheat, beef, wool, hides, cotton, mut- 
ton, canned meats, and other agricultural 
and animal products. The people of the 
United States cannot buy a great quantity 
of such things. In 1936 we bought a great 
deal of corn, flaxseed, and hides, largely 
because of the fact that there was a 
drought in the United States and corn 
in particular was scarce. But as a usual 
thing, we cannot import a great many 
agricultural products without hurting our 
own farmers. 

The situation with Brazil is somewhat 
different, because the chief export of that 
country is coffee, which we use in the 
United States but do not produce. Cotton, 
however, is coming to be an important 
crop in Brazil, and that competes with the 
American product 


The United States sells automobiles, 
machinery, gasoline, radios, lumber, agri- 
cultural implements, and other such articles 
to the South American countries. We might 
sell even more of these things if it were 
not for foreign competition. Germany and 
Great Britain, however, are anxious to sell 
the same kinds of products, or at least to 
sell machinery and cheap automobiles. 
The South Americans are buying a portion 
of such goods from us, but they will also 
buy such things from the British and Ger- 
mans, because they must depend on the 
British and Germans to buy their agri- 
cultural goods. The Germans, for example, 
make definite arrangements by which they 
exchange a certain quantity of machinery, 
chemicals, and so on, for Brazilian cotton. 
Now the Brazilians must sell their cotton 
and cannot sell it to the United States. 
Naturally, therefore, they will dispose of 
their goods wherever they can dispose of 


has to sell, and hence they can trade ad- 
vantageously. Not only that, but they are 
shrewd traders. German salesmen go into 
South America, learn the language, go 
about among the people, live and talk as 
they do. In many cases they marry South 
American wives and settle down, becoming 
part of the communities in which they 
live. They find out what the people want. 
then sell it to them. And German manu- 
facturers go to great pains to make things 
just as the South Americans want them 
In this way the Germans are able to build 
a considerable trade. The Americans take 
less pains. Most of the American salesmen 
do not take the trouble to learn Spanish 
or Portuguese. They are impatient about 
making small deals. 


Are the Germans and the other dic- 
tatorships trying to gain political control 
as well as to build up their trade with 
Latin America? 








THE IMMENSE TERRITORY OF LATIN AMERICA 


them best, and will buy goods from coun- 
tries to which they are able to sell. 


German Competition 

Is the competition from Germany and 
other countries really serious? 

It is not serious in the sense that these 
countries are likely to take away all 
our trade, or even most of it, with South 
and Central America. The United States 
has more trade with Latin America as a 
whole, and with South America considered 
separately, than any other nation has, and 
there is no prospect that we will be dis- 
placed, at least in the immediate future. 
It is a fact, however, that German trade 
with the Latin American countries is grow- 
ing faster than our trade. We are still 
far ahead of the Germans. As a matter of 
fact, we have more Latin American trade 
than the Germans, Japanese, British, and 
Italians combined. In some parts of 
South America, however, the Germans are 
getting ahead of us. In 1937 they sold the 
Brazilians more than the United States 
did. We remain, however, the leading 
buyer of Brazilian products. 

How have the Germans managed to 
gain so much South American trade? 

There are several factors in their suc- 
For one thing, as we said a while ago, 
they need the things which South America 


cess 


To a certain extent they are. The Ger- 
mans, for example, have broadcasting sta- 
tions which broadcast news to South Amer- 
ica. Many South Americans depend upon 
these broadcasts for their news of the 
world. Naturally these broadcasts are 
favorable to Germany and the Nazis and 
unfavorable to America and the other 
democracies. Many Germans migrate to 
South America, and a good proportion 
maintain their loyalty to Germany. There 
are more Germans in every South Amer- 
ican country than there are people from 
the United States. 


What do the South Americans think 
of all this? 


As a general rule they like the Germans 
and Italians. Probably they like them as 
well as they do people from the United 
States. They are fairly well pleased when 
business houses from Germany start fac- 
tories in South America and in other ways 
stimulate business. Many of the South 
American governments are dictatorships. 
so there is no great objection to fascism. 
The South Americans want all the trade 
they can get with Italy, Germany, Japan. 
and Great Britain, and they also want all 
the trade they can get from the United 
States. They need the trade of all these 
countries. They want to be friendly with 


all of them. On the other hand, they do 
not want to be dominated by any other 
countries. In times past they have been 
more afraid of the United States than of 
any European nation, but now many South 
Americans fear the possibility that Ger- 
many may try to get political control, and 
they do not want such a thing as that. 

Brazil has a fascist government. Presi- 
dent Vargas is as much a dictator as Hitler 
is. But he is not favorable to Germany, 
fearing that the Germans were exerting too 
much influence, and he has taken decisive 
steps against them. He forbids the teach- 
ing of any language in the schools except 
Portuguese. This is a blow at the Ger- 
man schools. He refuses to let any of the 
German inhabitants of Brazil wear Ger- 
man uniforms or carry the German flag 
If there should be a real and immediate 
threat of domination from Germany, 
Japan, or Italy, the South Americans would 
oppose it and would probably turn to the 
United States for assistance. 


Expectations from Lima 

What can be done at the Lima confer- 
ence to stimulate American trade with 
Latin America? 

Perhaps some of the countries which 
have not yet formed reciprocal trade trea- 
ties with the United States (see THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER for November 28) will be 
induced to form such agreements. Sev- 
eral of them already have such treaties 
with us. If others should fall in line, it 
would be helpful. Efforts will also be made 
to get the South American countries to 
forbid certain trade practices carried on 
by Germany and other nations which seem 
to be unfair. Rules will be discussed 
whereby goods may be hurried through the 
customs and whereby some of the burden- 
some restrictions imposed at certain of the 
customs houses may be removed. The 
possibility will be discussed for making it 
easier for traders to borrow money to 
make their purchases. The American dele- 
gates will ask for assurance that if Amer- 
icans invest money in any of the Latin 
American countries, the governments of 
those countries will not take the property 
over, as has been done in Mexico and cer- 
tain other nations. Other provisions of 
this kind, largely technical in nature, will 
be considered. The news from the Lima 
conference will not seem interesting to 
the average reader, but a number of im- 
provements in trade relations may be ef- 
fected and, taken together, these may be 
very helpful to trade relations. 


Will the conference discuss the Monroe 
Doctrine, armament programs, or other 
means whereby the Americas may be 
protected from the fascist countries? 

Probably these matters will not be dis- 
cussed in open meeting, but unquestionably 
there will be many private conferences 
dealing with such subjects. For example, 
the Americans are certain to inquire quietly 
of Latin American officials how much they 
would help us if we were to go to war with 
the dictator nations. They will be asked, 
for example, whether they would open 
their ports to our navy and let us use these 
ports if our navy were engaged in a war. 


What plans other than those already 
discussed might be carried out by the 
United States to improve our trade with 
Latin America? 

We may see to it that better trans- 
portation facilities are provided between 
the United States and the Central and 
South American countries. The govern- 
ment already subsidizes shipping lines so 
that they are able to have more vessels 
in the service. This insures the quick de- 
livery of goods forwarded from the United 
States. These subsidies may be extended. 
We may also put more airplanes on the 
lines running to South America. Grad- 
ually our business firms dealing with the 
Latin American countries may be induced 
to give more attention to South American 
demands. They may send salesmen who 
will work harder to please the Latin Amer- 
ican peoples. In this and other ways we 
may increase our trade with our neighbors 
to the south. There is no good reason why 
we should lose this trade. At the same 
time we cannot expect all of it. All that 
we can ask is fair treatment and a fair 
chance at the Latin American markets. 
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Eastern Europe: If the many con- 
fusing reports from eastern Europe which 
appear in the daily press indicate any one 
thing, it is that there is a very large de- 
gree of political activity agitating that 
region from the eastern borders of Ger- 
many to Russia and the Black Sea. Not 
since the years immediately following the 
World War has there been such uncer- 
tainty and turmoil to disturb the in-be- 
tween nations ranging from Estonia south 
to Turkey. 

When the armies of Germany, and later 
Poland and Hungary, first marched on 
Czechoslovakia a few months ago, they 
started something that as yet shows no 
signs of stopping. We have mentioned 
previously in these columns the Nazi 
efforts to push a great commercial and 


political drive through eastern Europe, 
whether by loans, intrigue, promises, 
bribes, threats, or—possibly—by direct 


military action. For some weeks it looked 
as though there would be no resistance to 
this drive, since Czechoslovakia, the bas- 











EMERGENCY RATIONS 


KLEIN IN THE JERSEY JOURNAL 


tion of the eastern defense system, had 
been neutralized, France forced out, and 
Russia isolated in the east. 


But today there are a number of indi- 
cations that many of the nations between 
Germany and Russia are preparing to 
resist the German drive to the east. A 
most remarkable show of resistance has 
come from Hungary, that small nation 
no larger than Indiana and populated by 
some 9,000,000. Because of its diminutive 
size, because it lies directly in Hitler's 
path, and because of Admiral Nicholas 
Horthy’s much-publicized visit to Hitler 
last summer, Hungary was thought to be 
well within the Nazi sphere of influence. 
But Hungarian Premier Bela Imredy has 
acted to check the Nazis both within and 
out of Hungary. Hard beset by a strong 
Nazi movement within Hungary which was 
arousing the peasants, he countered by an- 
nouncing a program of land reform under 
which big estates would be broken up and 
divided among the peasants. For the last 
two weeks the balance between Imredy’s 
program and the Nazis’ program has been 
precarious. Twice it seemed as though 
Imredy were defeated, and twice he prof- 
fered his resignation. But Regent Admiral 
Horthy refused to accept it either time, 
and Imredy now seems in a position to 
consolidate his forces for a new start. 


Hungary’s strong neighbor to the north, 
Poland, has also shown a trend away from 
the Nazis. Indication of this took shape 
recently in the form of a series of con- 
ferences between Polish and Soviet dip- 
lomats in Warsaw, during which the 
Polish-Soviet nonaggression pact of 1932 
(renewed in 1934) was reaffirmed, and a 
basis laid for a general trade agreement. 
These discussions with Germany’s great- 





est enemy, which began shortly after the 
Munich accord, have revealed Poland still 
to be outside the Nazi encampments. 
From southeastern Europe have come 
similar signs. In place of the Little En- 


tente, consisting of Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia, which crumbled 
when Czechoslovakia, its strongest unit, 


collapsed, another entente is being forged. 
This new grouping, the Balkan Entente, 
consists of Rumania, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
and Turkey, with Rumania as its strong- 
est unit. The chief problem of the new 
entente is that of general defense. As we 
go to press, the military staffs of the 
members are meeting in Athens to con- 
sider this problem. 


* 


Great Britain: Among the more in- 
teresting of recent developments in Britain 
is the increased use to which the royal 
family is being put to strengthen the ties 
of the British Empire. The reason. for 
this, it would seem, is that the British 
Empire has been so severely shaken as to 
need solidifying if it is to survive, and be- 
cause the only link legally binding the 
dominions to England is that of the 
British crown. As has already been an- 
nounced, the king and queen are to visit 
Canada and the United States next spring. 
The Duke of Gloucester has just returned 
from a tour of South Africa, while the 
Duke of Kent is preparing to assume his 
duties as the newly appointed governor- 
general of Australia. 

Up until recently, the Duke of Wind- 
sor, remaining son of the late George V, 
has been ignored. Ever since he ab- 
dicated as king in 1936 because he wished 
to marry the American-born Mrs. Wallis 
Simpson, he has been virtually cut off 
from his family and a British press 
censorship clamped down upon news of 
his movements and activities. Recently, 
however, the Duke of Windsor was visited 





“THERE, BUT FOR THE GRACE OF GOD GO I!” 


CARGILL IN DANVILLE (ILL.) COMMERCIAL NEWS 


in exile in Paris by Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain, who informed him that he will 
be welcome in England if he wishes to 
return. This development has given rise 
to reports that Edward, like his brothers, 
may be put to use as a good-will ambas- 
sador of some sort. 
*x* *x * 


Tanganyika: Of the various possible 
havens for Jewish refugees mentioned on 
this page last week, that which has so far 
been favored over others is Tanganyika, 
the former German colony in east cen- 
tral Africa which is now held by Great 
Britain under mandate. Tanganyika is 
about twice the size of California and 
contains more than 5,000,000 people, of 
whom only 10,000 are Europeans. It con- 
sists roughly of two kinds of land, the 
highland regions in which Europeans live, 








GALLOWAY 


HUNGARY 


Since the fall of Czechoslovakia Hungary has occupied an increasingly important position in Europe. 


The wealth 


of her great plains makes her a vital economic factor on the continent. 


which are fairly cool and comfortable, 
and the lowlands where natives live. The 
latter are entirely unfit for white habita- 
tion. They are ridden by disease, poison- 
ous insects and snakes, and soaked by 
tropical rains which soon turn to a humid 
vapor under the tropical heat. There are 
only a few miles of railroads, few high- 
ways, practically no industries, and only 
a limited amount of agriculture. 

If the German Jews are settled in the 
upland regions, as has been suggested, it 
is very possible the influx will be resented 
by whites already there. In the lowlands 
they could not survive for long. The 
proposal to settle 10,000 Jews in Tan- 
ganyika has also raised a storm of pro- 
test in Germany, which has demanded the 
return of Tanganyika. 


xk *e * 


France: As a direct result of the de- 
crees issued by French Premier Edouard 
Daladier doing away with much of the 
social legislation passed in France during 
the last two years, French labor parties, 
as we go to press, are calling for a gen- 
eral railroad strike which is expected to 
tie up all traffic and communication for 


one day. Daladier has stated that he 
will not permit such a strike. Under 
the emergency powers which he now 


holds, he can order the mobilization of 
all railroad workers and thus force them 
to return to work. Such a course was 
recently adopted to forestall a strike by 
12,000 coal miners in northern France. 





BEHIND THE GUNS 
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He also has the power to declare a state 
of siege, which is somewhat comparable 
to martial law. That Daladier has it in 
his power to break the railroad strike is 
generally agreed. But for him to do so 
will undoubtedly go a long way to alienate 
French labor. 


* Ok Ok 


Soviet Union: Although it is a small 
and tightly knit organization, the Com- 
munist party is supreme in the Soviet 
Union. No other party is allowed to exist, 
and no opposition to the Communist 
party “line,” once it has been determined 
upon, is permitted. There is, however, 
another important organization, separate 
from the Communist party, for young 
people between the ages of 14 and 23 who 
are not old enough to join the party, but 
who represent a picked class of elite Soviet 
youths. This organization, the Young 
Communist League, is called in Russian 
‘“Konsomol,” and has 5,500,000 members. 
With unexpected suddenness, the dread 
purge fell upon the Konsomol recently, 
sweeping five of its highest leaders from 
office, and clearing the ground for many 
more yet to come. Konsomolskaya Pravda, 
the official paper for the organization, 
arose to the occasion with much the same 
tenor as did the official Communist or- 
gans Pravda and Jzvestia during the adult 
purges. It denounced in the most violent 
language those for whom it previously 
had only the highest of praise. In phrases 
very familiar to readers of Soviet news- 
papers, it called upon the young Com- 
munists to “expose and destroy enemies,” 
which suggests the possibility of a wide 
purge of all Communist youth groups. 
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THE PRESIDENT IN THE SOUTH 


President Roosevelt made his annual visit to Warm Springs, Georgia, during the Thanksgiving period. 


he stopped to inspect a TVA project. 


On his way 


President and Mrs. Roosevelt are shown here with Governor Gordon Browning 


of Tennessee. 


The President 


The White House has been a quiet place the 
last two weeks. “The chief” has been out of 
town, so there has been no stream of im- 
portant visitors coming and going, no confer- 
ences of government officials or businessmen. 
The President and Mrs. Roosevelt had their 
Thanksgiving turkey in Warm _ Springs, 
Georgia, with the patients at the hospital 
where Mr. Roosevelt once spent many weary 
months recovering from paralysis. 

More than in any other place, the Presi- 
dent can relax at Warm Springs. He swims 
in the glass-enclosed pool, along with the 
young people suffering from paralysis. He 
drives his car over the country roads around 
Pine Mountain. And he visits with the fam- 
ilies he has come to know during his frequent 
visits to his “other home.” 

Of course, he cannot get away from his 
duties entirely. Every day a pouch of of- 
ficial mail reaches him, and occasionally he 
talks with government officials. On the way 
to Warm Springs, he stopped at the Chicka- 
mauga Dam on the Tennessee River—one of 
the TVA’s dams—for a brief informal talk 
to construction workers and their families, 
during which he praised the TVA and the 
work it is doing. On arriving in Georgia, the 
President voiced a sharp criticism of the state 





MAGNETIC COATTAIL 


BISHOP IN ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 
for not cooperating with the PWA. Georgia 
is the only one of the 48 states, he said, 
which had not set up legal machinery for the 
state to borrow for public works. And, he 
continued, Georgia would get no more PWA 
money until it fell in line. 

From now on, the President will have little 
opportunity to rest. Congress convenes in 
less than a month. Mr. Roosevelt must be 
prepared to work with the senators and rep- 
resentatives, perhaps until late in the summer. 


Picture of a Nation 


The world’s biggest job of photography 
taking a picture of the United States of Amer- 
ica—has been undertaken by the federal gov- 
ernment. When it is finished, which will not 





be for several years, the government will have 
more than 330,000 separate pictures, each 
about two feet square, and each showing in 
complete detail the farms, the railroads, the 
streams, the forests, the highways and coun- 
try roads, of nine square miles of the nation. 
They will probably never be pieced together, 
but if they ever were, the result would be the 
most accurate map in the world. 

The pictures are taken from airplanes. 
Every clear day, 40 or 50 planes, carrying 
photographers equipped with special cameras, 
cruise overhead. The actual photographing is 
not The pilot must keep his plane as 
close to 14,000 feet in the air as possible; he 
must fly in a straight line, back and forth 
along a prescribed 20-mile course. The photog- 
rapher must set his camera according to the 
speed and direction of the wind, as well as 
light conditions. But perhaps the most diffi- 
cult task is that of assembling the pictures, for 
each finished sheet is really a jigsaw puzzle 
consisting of many separate pictures. 

Even so, this method of mapping the na- 
tion is more efficient and less expensive than 
any other, it is claimed. The total cost will 
be about 15 million dollars. Aerial photog- 
raphy has already been very valuable to sev- 
eral government agencies, in dealing with soil 
erosion, flood control, irrigation, forest preser- 
vation, and so on. The Department of Agri- 
culture, which has charge of this tremendous 
job of photography, uses the pictures to check 
up on farmers to see if they are complying 
with their acreage allotment agreements under 
the AAA program. 


Recovery and Relief 


Business conditions in the United States 
continue to show improvement. The New 
York Times business index, during the week 
ending November 26, advanced three points, 
from 90 to 93, thus reaching its high mark 
of the year and continuing the upward trend 
which started in June. It is estimated that 
900,000 persons have gone back to work 
during the past four months. 

The relief situation, however, has not im- 
proved accordingly. Through the month of 
November there were approximately 21,000,- 
000 people on public relief of some sort, this 
figure including the families of persons who 
receive relief. The WPA had three and one- 
quarter million persons on its rolls—only a 
few thousand below its all-time high mark. 
It is likely, however, that the WPA will move 
to reduce its rolls during the next few 
weeks; in fact, some reductions have already 
been ordered. Congress gave the WPA ap- 
proximately one and one-half billion dollars, 
which was supposed to last until March 1. 
At the rate the funds were being spent 
during November, however, they will not 
hold out, and it is extremely improbable 
that the President will ask Congress for an 
additional appropriation. The alternative, 
of course, is to reduce the number of per- 
sons on relief. 

A vivid picture of the relief situation 
which prevails at the present time is given 
in the November issue of the Survey Mid- 
monthly. The article is based on _ reports 
from social workers all over the country. 


easy. 


What the American People 


Here are some of the main facts brought out: 

Even though huge sums of money are be- 
ing spent on relief, thousands of families 
who are in dire need are receiving no assist- 
ance. Budget allowances for relief in many 
states are inadequate to give the essentials 
of food, shelter, and clothing. A report from 
Pittsburgh declares that “individual budg- 
ets are only a little more than half of the 
minimum for health and decency.” Another 
report sums up the plight of relief clients 
by saying: “In some communities the mystery 
of how people exist on their relief allowances 
is exceeded only by the mystery of how 
others exist without them.” 

This situation is one of the most challeng- 
ing problems before the American people. 
It must be dealt with intelligently if mass 
human suffering is to be prevented and if 
democracy is to build on solid foundations. 
And yet the chief reaction of the people 
to this problem, according to reports from 
social workers in all sections, is one of 
indifference coupled with distrust of relief 
agencies. Little effort is being made to seek 
out the true facts about relief needs, and 
to eliminate political corruption in the ad- 
ministration of relief. The main contribu- 
tion of most people is negative criticism 
based on meager facts. 


Old-Age Benefits 


Every month 35,000,000 workers pay one 
per cent of their wages into a fund set up 
by the federal government. At the same 
time, their employers pay a like amount into 
the fund. In return for these contributions, 
each of the 35,000,000 workers is eligible for 
a pension from the government when he or 
she reaches the age of 65. 


This system of old-age benefits is part 
of the federal government’s social security 
program. Because of the great interest 


in old-age pension plans (such as the Town- 
send plan and the $30-every-Thursday scheme 
in California), it is a subject which is al- 
most certain to come up for discussion when 
Congress convenes next month. A number 
of changes in the old-age benefits arrange- 
ments have been suggested. One of the sug- 
gestions is that the payments into the 
serve fund should be split into three equal 
parts instead of two, as at present. The 
employees and the employers would con- 
tinue to contribute, but a third share would 
be furnished by the government itself from 
the general tax collections. 

This suggestion has been made by the 
Social Security Advisory Council, a group 
of 25 industrial leaders and economists. The 
council feels that the present system places 
too large a burden on employees—since the 
law provides that the contributions are to 
be raised from one per cent to three per 
cent by 1949, that burden is due to increase. 
Also, the council says, it tends to raise 
prices since employers try to pass on to 
consumers their share of the taxes. By hav- 
ing the government contribute a third of the 
cost of the old-age benefits, it is thought, 
the burden will be more equally distributed. 
Other countries have followed the plan of 
having the government contribute. 


re- 


Congress may not agree with the advisory 
council on its suggestion. Some people argue 
that employees and employers should bear 
the whole cost of the old-age benefits, since 
the former benefit from them. However, 


the pros and cons of this proposed amend. 
ment, as well as various others, will Un. 
doubtedly be debated at length on the floors 
of the Senate and the House during th 
months to come. 


Steel Houses 


Last week THe AMERICAN OBSERVER 
ported the work of the Farm Security Admin. 
istration in building wooden farm homes by 
mass-production methods, thus reducing the 
cost greatly. Recently the FSA announced 
another experiment in prefabricated 
buildings, made of steel. 

From a steel plant in Birmingham, Alabama. 
several complete farm units—house, bar, 


farm 





THE THOMAS 


As workmen began to remove some of the famous Japon 
way for the construction of the Jefferson memorial, Wosi 
promised, however, that when the memorial is co 


chicken house, smokehouse, and outdoor toilet 
—were shipped to farms in Alabama, Georgia, 
and South Carolina. The buildings are made 
almost entirely of steel. The house, for in- 
stance, is all steel with the exception of the 
interior floors and doors, and an interior finish 
of wallboard. The frame, sides, roof, outside 
window trims, and fireplace are of 
Each house contains a living room, 
three bedrooms, a combined kitchen and din- 
ing room, two large closets, and a pantry. 
A complete unit costs from $2,723 to $3,171, 
depending on the size of the buildings. The 
house alone costs from $1,695 to $1,904. At 


doors, 
steel. 


these prices, FSA officials say, steel buildings § 


for the first time can compete with wooden 
buildings. Only a few units have been turned 
out, of course, since the work is still in the 
experimental stage. But the FSA experts are 
enthusiastic over the possibilities of provid 
ing cheap, durable farm structures made of 
steel. Each building comes from the factory 
in panels; all the purchaser has to do is to 
bolt the panels together. 


The Cherry SJnees 


During the spring of each year thousands 
of visitors from all over the country flock to 
the nation’s capital to see the famous Japa 
nese cherry trees while they are in bloom. 
These trees, which were first planted at the 
instigation of Mrs. William Howard Taft in 
1912, have a beautiful setting around the edge 
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of a picturesque water basin. They are one 
of the chief attractions for spring visitors to 
Washington. 

A storm of protest was raised when the last 
cession of Congress selected a plot of land upon 
which some of these trees are located as the 
site of a memorial to Thomas Jefferson, since 
it was evident that a number of the trees would 
have to be destroyed. A short time ago work 
was started on the memorial, and the first step 
was to transplant some of the cherry trees. 
The protests were revived. A number of 
Washington women went into action. Some 
gathered in front of the White House and 
sang Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees.” About 150 
women chained and padlocked themselves to 
cherry trees. 


HARRIS ANC EWING 


SON MEMORIAL 


trees around the Tidat Basin in Washington, to make 
itizens were once more aroused to angry protest. It is 


there will be more cherry trees than at present. 


At the same time, President Roosevelt, in 
his offices in the west wing of the White House, 
was explaining his view of the situation to 
reporters. He had no right to interfere with 
work on the memorial, he said, even if he 
wanted to, because the site had been author- 
ized by Congress. He seemed to think that 
the protests were unfounded, however; only 88 
out of a total of 1,700 cherry trees would have 
to be removed, he said. Every year from 40 
to 50 of the trees are transplanted anyway, 
and he announced that the Park Service in- 
tends to add 1,000 new trees this spring, so 
in the long run the cherry blossom display will 
be more beautiful than ever. To forestall any 
further hindrance to the work, he informed 
the ladies that if they persisted in remaining 
chained to the trees, the workmen would have 
to transplant them, chains and all, along with 
the trees, 


Best Seller 


When the federal government’s National 
Economic Committee issued a report on the 
South recently—stressing the low standard of 
living among most southern families, the lack 
of education, the poor health conditions, and 
other disagreeable situations—it was planned 
to print about 20,000 of the pamphlets. But 
the report has turned out to be one of the 
government’s “best sellers;” already 400,000 
copies have been distributed, and orders are 
still pouring in. 





The majority of the pamphlets have gone 
to southern states. Schools in Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana are using them as text- 
books; school systems in other states are 
expected to do so. Chambers of commerce in 
southern cities are distributing the pamphlets. 

All this is a pleasant surprise to those who 
prepared the study, for they rather expected 
the South to resent the report. The eager- 
ness with which southerners are studying the 
pamphlet indicates that they are aware the 
picture as presented is not exaggerated, and 
that they are extremely interested in improv- 
ing it. 


To Aid Puerto Rico 


The island of Puerto Rico has been some- 
thing of a problem to the United States since 
it came into this country’s possession, in 1898, 
as a result of the Spanish-American War. The 
standard of living among the one and three- 
quarters million inhabitants of Puerto Rico 
is poor; the wages paid to workmen are ex- 
tremely low, and since a large share of the 
island’s plantations and industries are owned 
by outside interests, there are few independent 
farmers or businessmen. 

For the most part, our government has 
chosen to ignore the troubles of Puerto Rico. 
The island has a governor, appointed by the 
President of the United States, and an elected 
legislative body; to this governmental ma- 
chinery was left the task of dealing with 
Puerto Rico’s problems. The federal govern- 
ment has helped, particularly since April, 1937, 
when the Puerto Rican legislature passed laws 
enabling it to cooperate more fully with the 
federal government. During the last five 
years, $125,000,000 has been spent in Puerto 
Rico on relief and rehabilitation projects. This 
money has done some good, unquestionably. 
It has relieved the suffering among many 
Puerto Rican families. But it has not put the 
economics of the island on a sound basis. 

Recently it was proposed that a credit cor- 
poration, with a capital of $25,000,000, be 
set up to lend money to Puerto Rican enter- 
prises. Four-fifths of this money would be 
furnished by the federal government. Those 
who favor the proposal say that Puerto Rico 
needs money to finance new industries, to de- 
velop mining and manufacturing. The island 
at present depends largely on agriculture, es- 
pecially on sugar growing. But Congress must 
act on the plan before it is put into operation. 

Meanwhile, it has been suggested that 
Puerto Rico may play an important part in 
improving relations between the United States 
and Latin America. The possibility of es- 
tablishing in Puerto Rico schools of agricul- 
ture and forestry, to be attended by both 
English-speaking and Spanish-speaking  stu- 
dents, will be discussed at the Lima confer- 
ence. Puerto Rico—halfway between the two 
continents, peopled with men and women 
speaking both languages, owned by the United 
States but predominantly Latin American in 
culture—seems to be a logical setting for the 
strengthening of ties between nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. 





LAFAYETTE VISITS WASHINGTON AT MT. VERNON IN 1784 
(From a painting by Rossiter.) 
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NOTICE TO INSTRUCTORS 


The attention of all teachers is 
called to The Civic Leader, December 
5, page 2. The article which appears 
there requests their assistance in the 
study of important educational prob- 
lems. Cooperation with respect to 
this matter will be appreciated. 
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COSTELLO IN DANVILLE (ILL.) COMMERCIAL-NEWS 


HE life of the late Calvin Coolidge re- 

mains in our memories as a symbol of the 
robust, prosperous 1920's. Some persons, who 
sympathize with the easy treatment which 
Coolidge accorded to big business and finance, 
recall his era fondly. But to others, those 
were the years in which many of today’s po- 
litical and economic ills were being brewed, 
when government control of business was lax 
while it should have been strict. Whatever 
the feeling about the stern New Englander 
who climbed the long political ladder to the 
White House, one is certain to be interested 
in William Allen White’s “A Puritan in Baby- 
lon” (New York: Macmillan. $3.50). This 
biography brings together some of Mr. White’s 
already published material on Coolidge, to- 
gether with new facts, and over all a pene- 
trating analysis of Silent Cal’s life, his times, 
and his administration. 

Coolidge, Mr. White thinks, was a ‘“mu- 
seum piece.” He had a philosophy and a way 
of action which was characteristic of the rural, 
thrifty Vermonters from whom he inherited 
his traits. In the dizzy twenties, such a per- 
sonality, while commendable, was hardly the 
type which could deal competently with a 
complex government. No one condemns the 
man for his virtues, yet these same virtues 
excluded other qualities which kept him from 
becoming a great president. Underneath his 
immobile exterior, he had strains of the sen- 
timental and the mischievous. He was also 
a shrewd politician, rising from minor offices 
to the governorship of Massachusetts, then 
to the vice-presidency and the presidency. 

Mr. White brings to his story of this rise a 
vast experience with politics, both state and 
national, and a ripe wisdom gained as editor 
of the Emporia Gazette. Although his por- 
trait of Calvin Coolidge is commendable, the 
book is even more valuable as a picture of 
the United States in those days. 


AFAYETTE was one of the most im- 
portant men who took part in the 
American Revolution. Besides being instru- 
mental in the creation of our own _ in- 
dependent nation, he was also active in 
the building of the French republic. For 53 
years he was an international figure, taking 
part in important affairs and leading not only 
his own countrymen but some Americans as 
well. Although there have been numerous 
biographies of Lafayette, there is good reason 
to read W. E. Woodward’s “Lafayette” (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart. $3.50). His book 
is successful in bringing Lafayette out of the 
legends through which most of us know him 
and putting him into a lifelike pattern which 
seems more real. Although he gives the 
Frenchman credit for his virtues, the author 
also points out that the 19-year-old Marquis 
probably came to America and offered his 
sword to Washington’s command because he 
desired glory rather than an opportunity to 
display his devotion to liberty. 
Throughout his life he was known for his 
quick thought and action. And although he 
loved glory, strangely enough he did not seek 


publicity. After the revolution he returned 
to France, where he participated in the French 
National Assembly, organized the National 
Guard of France, led a French Revolutionary 
Army, and for several years was one of the 
most powerful men in his country. This is 
but a sample of the great events which hap- 
pened in his time and which he led or helped 
to shape. 

In the light of today’s internal develop- 
ments, it is gratifying to learn that Lafayette 
had many opportunities during his public ca- 
reer to grasp and hold dictatorial powers over 
his nation, yet he constantly refused to take 
this course. Power did not tempt him; he 
remained a guardian of liberty to the end. 
Mr. Woodward gives a dramatic portrait of 
this man which will find a large audience be- 
cause his part in early American history was 
so significant. 


VERY year hundreds of short stories are 

printed in American magazines. Most of 
them are of only passing value; some are ob- 
viously trashy, while a very few are excellent. 
A volume which each year brings together a 
number of the latter is the “O. Henry Me- 
morial Award Prize Stories” (New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. $2.50), edited 
for the past six years by Harry Hansen, 
literary editor of the New York World- 
Telegram. The 1938 volume contains stories 
by 15 authors, selected by Mr. Hansen and a 





CALVIN COOLIDGE 


(From a drawing by S. J. Woolf in “Drawn from Life.” 
Whittlesey House.) 


committee of literary critics as the outstand- 
ing contributions of the year in the short-story 
field. Since tastes in short stories vary as 
widely as tastes in women’s hats, there will be 
disagreements with the selections—some read- 
ers will object to certain inclusions, while 
others will feel that the editing staff over- 
looked many stories of merit. But it can 
hardly be argued that the volume is not a 
valuable addition to any library. 

As the rather formidable title indicates, this 
yearly anthology is a memorial to O. Henry, 
a master hand at short-story writing. Cash 
prizes are awarded to three authors whose 
works are included in the volume; this year, 
the prizes went to Albert Maltz for his story, 
“The Happiest Man on Earth,” and to Richard 
Wright and John Steinbeck.—J. H. A. 
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THE UNITED STATES A FEW YEARS AFTER THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


(Cincinnati in 1835. 


From a watercolor owned by the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio.) 














Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














The Monroe Doctrine 


ITH the exception of a strong de- 

termination to avoid entangling al- 
liances with European nations, as enun- 
ciated by George Washington in his Fare- 
well Address, no principle of American for- 
eign policy has been more firmly adhered 
to than the Monroe Doctrine. For more 
than a century, it has been the cardinal 
principle upon which our relations with the 
other nations in the Western Hemisphere 
have been based. It 
has been amplified 
time and again and 
various interpreta- 
tions have been given 
to it. Yet every 
American President 
from James Monroe 
to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt has accepted it 
and based the foreign 
policy of his admin- 
istration upon its pro- 
visions. 

Today, as the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere prepare to meet in confer- 
ence at Lima, Peru, the Monroe Doctrine 
again stands in the forefront of public at- 
tention. The events which have occurred 
in Europe and throughout the world dur- 
ing the last few months have given a new 
vitality and meaning to the Doctrine. Un- 
der its terms, Secretary of State Hull 
speaks of the “continental solidarity,” 
which must obtain among the nations of 
this hemisphere. President Roosevelt 
makes it clear that the defense needs and 
plans of the United States government must 
include protection of the Latin American 
countries. And the basis for this policy 
reverts to the Monroe Doctrine. 
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Provisions of Doctrine 


Those principles which have come to be 
known as the Monroe Doctrine were con- 
tained in President Monroe’s message to 
Congress of December 2, 1823. It will 
be recalled that only a few years before, the 
nations of South America had thrown off 
the Spanish yoke and established them- 
selves as independent republics. The king 
of Spain was anxious to recover the former 
South American possessions and had sought 
the support of the leading European powers 
to realize this objective. There was danger 
that such a development would take place, 
for, following the defeat of Napoleon at 
Waterloo, the politics of Europe was domi- 
nated by an attempt to restore the condi- 
tions which had obtained before the out- 
break of the Napoleonic Wars. If carried 
to its logical conclusion, this policy would 
have meant the restoration of the Spanish 
possessions in South America. 

All American political leaders were agreed 
that it was to the advantage of the United 
States to prevent the restoration of the 
former Spanish colonies and to prevent any 
European power from extending its influ- 


Yesterday and Today 


ence in the Western Hemisphere. Thus 
when President Monroe prepared his an- 
nual message to Congress in 1823, he seized 
the opportunity to enunciate this basic for- 
eign policy which has guided American 
statesmen ever since. 

The principles embodied in the Monroe 
Doctrine are simple and clear cut. First of 
all, President Monroe let it be known that 
the Western Hemisphere was not to be con- 
sidered a suitable site for future coloniza- 
tion by the nations of Europe. “The Amer- 
ican continents, by their free and independ- 
ent condition, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future coloniza- 
tion by any European powers.” The sec- 
ond principle deals with possible attempts 
of European nations to extend their influ- 
ence to this hemisphere. “We owe it to 
candor and to the amicable relations exist- 
ing between the United States and those 
powers to declare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety.” The 
President’s message declared further that 
this country would regard as a “manifesta- 
tion of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States” any act on the part of the 
European powers which sought to repress 
the American republics or in any other man- 
ner to control their destiny. 


Western Hemisphere Control 

Here the nations of Europe were given 
fair warning to keep hands off the Latin 
American republics. They were told that 
the United States regarded its own peace 
and safety as dependent upon the mainte- 
nance of governments in the Western Hem- 
isphere which were not controlled by any 
European power. Whenever, during the 
last 115 years, a European power has under- 
taken to establish itself in this hemisphere. 
the American government has invoked the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

The issue of the Monroe Doctrine has 
been raised again with the attempt of cer- 
tain foreign powers to increase their in- 
fluence throughout Latin America. No na- 
tion has yet gone so far as to seek to over- 
turn an existing government and establish 
one which it might control, but that threat 
looms as a real possibility. Should Ger- 
many, Japan, Russia, Italy, or any other 
power seek to extend its influence to that 
extent, the action would constitute a clear 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine. As Wal- 
ter Lippmann writes in a recent article ap- 
pearing in the New York Herald Tribune: 

. any revolution or any change of party 
control anywhere in this hemisphere which 
brought to power men allied with, encour- 
aged by, subsidized by, or otherwise under 
the influence of Russia, Japan, Germany, or 
Italy, would mean that the essential prin- 
ciple of the Monroe Doctrine had been vio- 
lated, and that the security of the whole 
hemisphere was gravely reduced. For it 
would mean that the revolutionary imperial- 


isms of the old world had established a phys- 
ical base in the new world. 














Personalities in the News 








MPORIA, Kansas, is a town of 15,000 

people, the home of two colleges, the 
center of a rich agricultural district, and a 
division point of the Santa Fe railroad. But 
it is not likely that many persons outside 
of Kansas would ever have heard of Em- 
poria if William Allen White had not been 
born there in 1868, and had not, 27 years 
later, bought the Emporia Gazette. 


More than 40 years ago an editorial en- 
titled ““What’s the Matter With Kansas?” 
appeared in the Gazette. It brought the 
young editor nationwide fame. Since then 
he has written books, magazine articles, and 
other editorials which have made him out- 
standing in the journalistic world. His 
latest book, “A Puritan in Babylon,” pub- 
lished a few weeks ago, is a study of Calvin 
Coolidge. Literary critics rank it with Mr. 
White’s best efforts. 

Last spring Mr. White turned 70. He is 
a stout little man, with a ruddy complexion 
and thin, white hair. Although he spends 
some time in the East every year, he never 
stays away from Emporia long. He could 
have left the quiet little Kansas town many 
times for positions which would have 
brought him to the very top in the field of 
journalism. But he prefers to remain in 
Emporia; there, he says, he keeps in con- 
tact with the “great middle class” of the 
United States, for which he is generally con- 
sidered the foremost spokesman. 


Mr. White knows 
politics thoroughly. 
He is a member of 


the Republican party, 
and has long been a 
power in it. But party 
affiliations never re- 
strict his writing; he 
can be as critical of 
Republicans as of 
Democrats. Many 
people regard him as 
being typical of the 
true liberal, progres- 
sive spirit. He has a keen sense of humor 
and a style which make his writing vigor- 
ous and colorful, 
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‘OR the last five years, Wendell L. Willkie 

has borne the brunt of the private utility 
companies’ fight against the federal govern- 
ment’s power program. Commonwealth & 
Southern, the utility of which Mr. Willkie 
is president, has valuable holdings in the 
Tennessee Valley. More than any other 
company, it has been in competition with 
the TVA in selling electricity. 

Mr. Willkie has been a good spokesman 
for the private utilities. He is clever, a 
forceful writer and speaker. Although he 
has fought the TVA obstinately, he takes 
a practical view of the situation; he knows 
that the government is not going to “tear 
down those dams,” so he concentrates on 
working out some plan by which the TVA 
and the private util- 


ities can operate in 
harmony. 
A few days ago 


Mr. Willkie appeared 
in Washington before 
the congressional 
committee which is in- 
vestigating the TVA. 
There he restated his 
arguments against 
that agency’s power 
program. For several 
months Mr. Willkie 
has been negotiating with the TVA con- 
cerning the sale of the Commonwealth & 
Southern properties in the Tennessee Valley 
to the TVA and the local governments in 
the region. The negotiations have bogged 
down because the two factions cannot come 
to an agreement on a price, but they repre- 
sent the nearest approach to peace which 
has appeared. 

Wendell Willkie is only 46 years old. 
After graduating. from the University of 
Indiana law school with high honors, he 
practiced law in his home town, Elwood, 
Indiana, for several years, then moved to 
Akron, Ohio, where he first worked for util- 
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ities. His associations there led him to New 
York in 1929 as counsel for Commonwealth 
& Southern, 


Host to the delegates at the Pan Amer- 
ican conference in Lima this week will 
be Oscar Benavides, the president of Peru, 
and one of the boldest dictators in South 
America. That he is president today is 
partly a result of the fact that in 1911 he 
commanded a contingent of Peruvian troops 
which defeated a weaker force of Colom- 
bian soldiers at a time when Peru needed 
a victory, and thus earned the title of the 
“hero of Caqueta.” It happened in that 
same year that the government was totter- 
ing and a revolution 
carefully planned and 
arranged for. Quick 
to take advantage of 
his popularity, Ben- 
avides gathered some 
soldiers and seized the 


presidential palace 
before the “legiti- 
mate” revolutionists 


could arrive only to 
find their coup had 
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been stolen, _ GENERAL BENAVIDES 
He was himself 
ousted four years later and spent the 


years between 1915 and 1933 conspiring 
with various groups to gain power once 
more. In the latter year, another totter- 
ing government appointed him army chief 
of staff shortly following which the presi- 
dent was assassinated under suspicious 
circumstances and Benavides maneuvered 
into the presidency. 

Compared with the four dictators who 
preceded him, Oscar Benavides does not 
seem to rank above or below the level of 
enlightenment enjoyed by Peruvian lead- 
ers. In Peru it has seemed only a matter 
of course that all opposition elements 
should have been suppressed, many thou- 
sands jailed, and hundreds murdered. He 
is 62 years old, short and stout. 


” ING CAROL of Rumania,” said the 

Manchester Guardian recently, “is 
one of the last of a vanishing race—those 
European monarchs who rule as well as 
reign.’ As such he 
has more worries than 
the usual monarch, 
such as the King of 
England, who de- 
taches himself from 
political life. Carol, 
who is the dictator of 
Rumania, must guide 
the policy of the 
state, and if he fails, 
his fate will likely be 
no better than that of 
a president or prime 
minister who fails, and possibly worse. 
Recently Carol has been traveling through 
the capitals of Europe in an effort to save 
his country while there is time. His first 
visit, to London, bore little fruit, and some- 
what the same has been said of his visit to 
Paris. Of his most recent visit, that to 
Hitler at Berchtesgaden, little is known ex- 
cept that he was closeted with the Fuehrer 
for more than three hours. 

Observers are generally agreed that Carol 
is a shrewd and far-sighted ruler whose pol- 
icies are always elastic enough to permit 
revision to fit changed conditions. If he 
could not get loans from Britain or France, 
Carol is one who would go to Germany for 
help. 

Until recently Carol has not been per- 
sonally popular with a majority of the Ru- 
manian people. He was forced to spend 
many years in exile. From 1930, when he 
returned to his country, until a year ago, he 
was content to let others rule for him. But 
this year, angered by palace intrigue, and 
bickerings among Rumania’s many political 
groups, he turned suddenly and, outlawing 
all political parties, announced himself sole 
ruler of Rumania. Since the Czech crisis 
passed, many Rumanians otherwise opposed 
to him have accepted his leadership in the 
belief that vigorous action is necessary. 
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Are You a Knoecker? 


NE’S popularity and success depend a 

great deal upon whether he tries 
constructively to make undesirable condi- 
tions better or whether, on the other hand, 
he complains indiscriminately in the spirit 
of the “knocker.” Each person may well 
examine his own attitude. One need not 
accept injustice. He should work against 
it. But he should not get into the habit 
of opposing everything that is being done 
without trying to improve conditions. Here 
is a test which you may apply to yourself. 
If the faculty of your school makes a rule 
which seems to you unjust and which you 


consider harmful to the school, do you— 

1. Start at once to stirring up discontent 
and opposition, speaking disrespectfully of 
faculty members to other students, and in 
other ways promoting a spirit of dislike 
and resentment? Or do you— 

2. Try honestly to find out the reasons 
for the faculty action, and then, if you 
stil] think it unwise, talk the matter over 
with those in authority so that they may 
understand your views? Or do you— 

3. Do nothing about it—just let it go 
without taking any action one way or the 
other? 








Something to 








Think About 














Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. What proportion of the total for- 
eign trade of the United States is with 
Latin America? 


2. What are some of the principal 
items of export? of import? 


3. What are the main provisions of 
the Monroe Doctrine? 


4. Approximately how many workers 
in the United States are employed in 
concerns having profit-sharing plans in 
operation? 


5. What would be the principal ob- 
jective of an extensive program of 
profit-sharing in this country? 


6. What senator was largely respon- 
sible for the present study of profit- 
sharing schemes? 


7. What is meant by “incentive” tax- 
ation? 


8. Who is William Allen White, and 
why is he nationally famous? 


9. The Advisory Council to the Social 
Security Board has_ recently recom- 
mended what amendment to the Social 
Security Act? 


10. What is the nature of the contro- 
versy which has recently developed over 
the cherry trees in Washington? 


11. What indications are there that cer- 
tain of the nations of central and east- 
ern Europe may be prepared to resist the 
eastward push of Nazi Germany? 


12. Who is Bela Imredy and what action 
has he recently taken to check the Ger- 
man Nazis? 


13. Why did the French labor parties 
call for a strike of all railroad em- 
ployees? 


14. Approximately how many people 
are on the relief rolls of the federal gov- 
ernment at the present time? 


15. Wendell L. Willkie is a powerful 
spokesman for what U. S. industry? 


16. What nations are members of the 
Balkan Entente? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. If you were responsible for the 
Latin American policy of the United 
States government, what would be its 
main provisions? 

2. Do you think it possible greatly to 
increase trade between the United 
States and the nations of South Amer- 
ica? 
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3. How far do you think the Monroe 
Doctrine would entitle the American 
government to go in controlling the 
other nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere? 


4. Do you think there is any justi- 
fication for organized labor’s attitude 
toward the general question of profit- 
sharing? 


5. Would you favor granting tax con- 
cessions as a means of inducing more 
business concerns to adopt profit-shar- 
ing programs? 


6. What significance, if any, do you 
see to the recent visit in Paris of Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain and the 
Duke of Windsor and the announcement 
that the Duke may return to England 
at any time? 


7. If you were responsible for the 
federal government’s relief policy, what 
would be the main features of your pro- 
gram? 


8. Do you think the Social Security 
Act should be amended? If so, what 
changes do you think should be made? 
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PRONUNCIATIONS: Benavides (bay-na- 
vee’days), Caqueta (ka-keh’ta), Bela Imredy 
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WOULD -ANYBODY HAVE ANY OBJECTIONS? 
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THERE ARE SOME PEOPLE WHO BY NATURE DO NOT ENJOY READING 
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Type 9 


HE Type 9 student does not like to 

read. When he tries it, he reads with 
difficulty. On every page of his texts he 
comes to words the meaning of which he 
does not know. He reads slowly and natu- 
rally does not like books. In nearly all his 
classes he hears the teachers telling the 
students what they should read, and all 
this leaves him cold. He feels somewhat 
out of place in school, for the school world 
is a world of books. He is much more at 
home when he is working with his hands, 
with tools or machinery, or when he is 
playing out of doors. He is somewhat un- 
happy because nearly all his work calls for 
reading. He finds himself dealing with 
books at every turn, so his grades are poor. 
Some of his teachers tell him that he should 
be ashamed of this. It appears that he is 
not getting much out. of school. What 
shall he do? What can he do? 


The Thing to Do 


The first thing for him to do is to try 
very hard to become a better reader. Per- 
haps the fact that he uses so few words 
and that he fails to understand so much 
that is in the books is the result of his 
never having applied himself. It may not 
mean that his mind is of such a nature that 
he can never read well. He should not 
set himself down as a poor reader, as one 
who can never do much with books, until 
he is certain that such is the case. 

If, after a fair and full trial, he is satis- 
fied that books are simply not in his line 
and that he will never read a great deal, 
he should not be ashamed. Neither should 
he be discouraged. He will have a great 
deal of company. Probably nearly a third 
of the students in the average high school 
are poor readers and will never be anything 
else. These people lack certain kinds of 
ability. But they possess other kinds. One 
may do very little in the world of books 
and yet do a great deal at muscular and 
mechanical work. He may do useful work 
in society and occupy an honorable posi- 
tion. 

If you are a student of this type, you 
should continue the effort to acquire a voa- 
cabulary. You should be learning new 
words all the time and should force your- 
self to do quite a little reading, for if you 
are to get along at all, you must read con- 
siderably. You cannot be a good citizen 
if you read nothing. You will not be well 
informed. You will appear at a disadvan- 
tage wherever you go. However, it will be 
reasonable for you to discover forms of 
entertainment which do not call for wide 
reading, and for you to choose an occupa- 
tion which will not require you to read a 
great deal. 

Since you are not going to read very 
much for pleasure, you should cast about 
to find wholesome and stimulating pleasures 
outside the field of reading. Perhaps, for 
example, if you try yourself out, you will 
find that you like music. If you learn to 
appreciate music you can spend a great 


deal of time with the radio—time which 
some of your friends may spend in reading. 
Better still, you may learn to play some 
instrument or learn to sing. You may be- 
come interested in some other form of art. 
You may spend considerable time in some 
form of athletic activity. 

When you come to the place of choosing 
an occupation, many possibilities are open 
to you. You may wish to become a me- 
chanic, and if you do, you will want to 
take shop work while in school, provided 
your school offers such a course. 

Either a boy or girl belonging to this 
type may find work in salesmanship. At 
least jobs may be found selling goods over 
the counter. If one is to be a salesman on 
the road, or if he aspires to be a sales 
manager or to occupy any higher position 
in salesmanship, he will be handicapped if 
he does not read much, for the salesman of 
this type should be well read so that he 
may talk to people on many subjects. 

This type of student may become a typ- 
ist or a stenographer, though one is not 
likely to succeed well as a secretary unless 
he or she reads quite a little. The routine 
work of a stenographer or a typist may be 
done very well, however. 


Other Fields 


A boy who feels it necessary to avoid an 
occupation which requires the study of 
books may enter any one of a number of 
occupations such as those connected with 
the building industry. He may plan to be 
a carpenter, or bricklayer, or stone mason, 
or a plumber. He may also consider the 
possibility of becoming a policeman or a 
fireman. There is also the broad field of 
the unskilled trades, though one should not 
be satisfied to become an unskilled laborer 
if he can develop skill in any one line, for 
unskilled workers are on the whole more 
poorly paid than the skilled and they are 
less certain of holding their jobs. 

One may be a very successful farmer 
without being a reader. There are many 
farmers who read a great deal in their 
leisure time, and by so doing they not only 
learn how to become better farmers and 
better citizens, but they spend many hours 
pleasantly and add to the interest of living. 
The student who does not like to read and 
who does not do well at it will find many 
occupations closed to him. He must not 
think of any of the professions. One must 
read a great deal in order to become a suc- 
cessful lawyer, doctor, teacher, journalist, 
or minister. He must also be a reader and 
a student of books if he is to be a civil, 
electrical, mining or metallurgical engineer. 
It is not necessary that he read much in 
order that he operate a small shop but he 
can hardly hope to succeed in a big way 
as a businessman without reading. In al- 
most any line of work one will find that 
reading is beneficial and that which makes 
life pleasanter. But one can get along fairly 
well at a large number of occupations even 
though his reading is quite limited. 
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Al Committee of the Senale Looks at Profit - Sharing 


(Concluded from page 1) 


possibility of sharing in the company’s 
profits, employers would give them a new 
incentive to do better and more efficient 
work and their general morale would be 
improved. Many of those who advocate 
profit-sharing contend that it actually pays 
to divide part of the profits with workers 
because it leads to a smaller labor turn- 
over, creates a greater interest in the 
company’s success, and removes one of 
the main causes of friction between capital 
and labor. 


Organized Labor’s Position 


Organized labor has, in the main, op- 
posed the idea of profit-sharing in indus- 
try, not on the ground that it feels that 
workers should receive their share of the 
profits, but on the ground that it thwarts 
the organized labor movement. Labor 
leaders contend that profit-sharing is fre- 
quently used by employers as a device to 
prevent their workers from joining labor 
unions. Employers, they argue, can 
threaten to end their profit-sharing plans 
if workers form themselves into unions. 
Organized labor has always striven to ob- 
tain the highest possible wages for workers 
and argues that the best way to achieve 
this objective is to allow employees to join 
unions. If employers can afford to share 
profits with workers, it is argued, they can 
afford to pay higher regular wages to 
workers. Frequently employers will pay 
low wages, so the argument continues, and 
try to cover up the fact by adopting some 
profit-sharing plan which would create the 
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W. G. Marshall, vice-president of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, reported to the 
committee that the profit-sharing plan effected by 
his company has been found mutually satisfactory and 
beneficial to management and workers. 


impression that they were extremely gen- 
erous toward their employees. 

Whatever merit there may be to these 
arguments, the fact remains that the whole 
subject of profit-sharing has come to the 
forefront of public attention again. It is 
possible that from the investigation which 
the Senate committee is now conducting 
legislation will be proposed during the next 
session of Congress. At any rate, the 
committee’s survey should bring out the 
facts with respect to the plans which are 
now in operation. 


Not a New Idea 


The idea of profit-sharing is by no 
means new, either in this country or 
abroad. Various plans have been in oper- 
ation for more than a century. In fact, 
Albert Gallatin, who was secretary of the 
treasury under Presidents Jefferson and 
Madison, is said to have initiated a profit- 
sharing plan in his glass works as early as 
1794. Several plans were in effect through- 
out Europe before the middle of the last 
century. But while profit-sharing has had 
a long history, it has not had a spectacular 
history. Plans of one kind or another 
have been adopted, only to be abandoned 
after a few years. There is a record of 
less than 200 plans in the United States 
during its entire history and today there 


are only 50 such schemes in operation, 
affecting fewer than 200,000 workers. To- 
day, as in the past, only an infinitesimal 
part of the working population is affected 
by profit-sharing plans. 

Among the earliest American plans of 
real significance were those established in 
the 1880’s by the Procter and Gamble 
Company of Cincinnati, the N. O. Nelson 
Manufacturing Company of St. Louis, the 
Ballard and Ballard Company of Louis- 
ville, and the Pillsbury Flour Mills Com- 
pany of Minneapolis. Among other out- 
standing plans are those of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany and of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
As a general rule, profit-sharing schemes 
are inaugurated during periods of increas- 
ing business activity, when profits tend to 
rise, and many of them are abandoned 
during periods of depression or recession. 

Of the 50 plans which are now in oper- 
ation in the United States, there is a wide 
variation with respect to details. In cer- 
tain instances, a deduction is made for the 
payment of dividends to stockholders be- 
fore computing the workers’ share in the 
profits. In other cases, no such deduc- 
tion is made. Certain plans determine the 
amount which shall be paid to workers by 
the amount which is paid in dividends. 
Nor is there any conformity with respect 
to the percentage of the total profits which 
are distributed to workers under the profit- 
sharing plans. Some companies pay the 
same percentage to workers on their wages 
as they pay to stockholders in dividends. 
As a general rule, the companies decide 
how much of their total profits they will 
pay out as dividends, and then distribute 
a percentage of the balance, from 12% per 
cent to 75 per cent, to the employees. 


Features of Plans 


There is no uniformity among the 50 
plans concerning the conditions under 
which workers may share in the profits of 
the organizations. Generally, considera- 
tion is given for such factors as the em- 
ployee’s earnings, length of service, and 
rank in the concern. Only one company, 
the Endicott Johnson Company, provides 
for the equal sharing among all workers, 
regardless of wages, length of service, or 
position held. In most cases, workers must 
have been in the employ of a company 
for several months before participating. 

An overwhelming majority of the com- 
panies having profit-sharing plans distrib- 
ute the profits in cash. About half of 
these distribute the profits annually, at 
the close of the year when the books are 
closed. The others make the distribution 
on a semiannual, quarterly, or monthly 
basis, while a few pay them at varying 
times. A few of the companies distribute 


stock to their employees in order to en- 
courage savings, while others give certif- 
icates which bear a fixed rate of interest. 

It is estimated by those who have 
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H. Boardman Spalding, chairman of the taxation 

committee of the National Association of Manufac- 

turers, as he appeared before the committee to report 

the views of his organization in opposition to the 
use of a tox incentive for profit sharing. 


studied the various plans now in 
operation in the United States 
that the average employee work- 
ing for a company with a profit- 
sharing scheme receives less than 
10 per cent additional income as 
a result of the plan. Half of the 
plans which are now in force are 
in relatively small concerns—con- 
cerns employing from 250 to 
1,000 workers. However, of the 
200,000 workers affected, an 
overwhelming majority are lo- 
cated in large companies. In 
five companies alone, for exam- 
ple, each employing more than 
10,000 persons, a total of over 
142,000 workers participated in 
profit-sharing plans. 


“Incentive” Taxation 


Several advocates of profit- 
sharing schemes of one kind or 
another, among them Senator 
Vandenberg, believe that the fed- 
eral government should under- 
take to stimulate the movement 
by what they call “incentive tax- 
ation.” Special tax rewards 
would be given to companies 
which inaugurated profit-sharing schemes 
among their workers. The Senate commit- 
tee is now studying the advisability of re- 
vising the present tax laws in such a way as 
to make it advantageous to companies to 
institute profit-sharing by imposing a lower 
tax rate upon those who participate than 
upon those who do not. Corporations are 
already permitted to make deductions from 
their income tax payments for money 
distributed to employees, but the principle 
of incentive taxation would go further and 
offer greater inducements. 

It is fairly certain, however, that if the 
principle of incentive taxation is proposed 
as a means of increasing the adoption of 
profit-sharing schemes, it will meet with 
stiff opposition from a number of sources. 
At the committee hearings, representatives 
of concerns with profit-sharing plans in 
effect were generally opposed to the idea 
of such taxation. Their opinion was that 
taxation should be used for the purpose of 
raising revenue and not for that of ef- 
fecting changes of this kind. If taxes can 
be used for the purpose of compelling 
companies to initiate profit-sharing plans. 
they can be used for almost any other 
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Senotor Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan is one of the principal 


figures in the profit-sharing investigation. 


purpose. Taxation will then be used as a 
weapon to bring about great economic 
changes which have little or no relation to 
the government’s needs for revenue. It 
is argued that Congress might do almost 
anything to business in the way of regu- 
lation and control merely by incentive or 
punitive taxes. It could punish those who 
fail to comply by levying heavier taxes 
on them than upon those employers who 
fall in line. 

It is generally agreed that if profit- 
sharing is to make greater headway in the 
future than it has made in the past, it will 
have to come from industry itself and not 
from legislation of a compulsory or “in- 
centive” type. The companies which have 
inaugurated plans seem to feel that they 
have benefited through increased effi- 
ciency and improved morale among their 
employees. When the Senate committee 
completes its investigation and makes its 
report, there will be available the essential 
facts and data bearing upon the subject 
which should serve as a basis for the ex- 
tension of profit-sharing schemes similar 
to those which are now commanding na- 
tionwide attention 
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“You’re dancing with me tonight and I 
suppose tomorrow you'll be making a date 
with some other man.” 

“Yes,” replied the girl. 
odist.” 


“With my chirop- 
—CorNELL Wipow 


es 


Teacher: “Why did you spell pneumatic 
‘neumatic’ ?” 

Pupil: “The ‘k’ on my typewriter isn’t 
working.” —Bee-HIve 


od 


Actor: “Did you hear the audience weep 
when I died in the last act?” 

Critic: “Sure. Could you blame them when 
they knew you were only acting ?” —PARADE 

“Rather unsettled today, sir,” said the 
waiter, with “tip” written all over his face. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and apparently 
there'll be no change coming, either.” 

—Pearson’s WEEKLY 


—_— 


At one time during a season of heavy fog, 
a London paper offered a prize for the best 
fog story. This won the prize: 

A merchant received a telephone message 
one morning from one of his clerks. “Hello, 
Mr. Smith,” said the clerk. “I cannot come 
down to the shop this morning on account 
of the fog. I have not yet arrived home 
yesterday.” —LABOR 


a 


Hubert considered himself quite a humorist, 
until he sent some of his jokes to a news- 
paper. In a few days came the reply, no 
check included: 

“Dear Sir: Your jokes received. Some we 
have seen before, some we haven’t seen yet.” 

—CLIPPED 


Says a postcard from a truth-telling vaca- 
tionist at an expensive mountain resort: “Hav- 
ing a wonderful time; wish I could afford it.” 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





A well-known analyst of retail sales points 
out that women spend 85 cents of every dol- 
lar. Such a wife is a jewel. So many spend 
$1.37. —Detroit NEws 





“Progress is hitting our town.” 
“How’s that ?” 
“At church the 


other Sunday, somebody 


dropped a zipper in the collection plate.” 
—Montreal Star 





“Boh! Any dame that couldn’t tell a wolf from o 
grandmother had it comin’!”’ 





